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ASQUITH, BONAR LAW AND THE FIRST 
COALITION 


By Martin D. Pucu 
University of Newcastle-upon-T yne 


I 


Tue debate over the reasons for the establishment of the Coalition Government 
in May 1915 continues to resist a conclusion despite the use of new collections of 
private papers.’ Unless the papers not so far available to researchers? happen 
to contain an unusually convincing letter in the hand of one of the three men * 
responsible for the decision, this question seems well placed to defy solution 
indefinitely. It is the purpose of this article, therefore, to attempt a clarification 
of the immediate causes by taking a slightly wider perspective than is normally 
done. In this way one can recognize the Coalition of 1915 for what in essence 
it was, an attempt to avoid a ‘ Khaki Election’ on the pattern of 1900. It also 
becomes possible to avoid the imbalance characterizing many studies which 
tend to examine the crisis through the eyes of ‘ victims’ and ‘ conspirators ’; 
here I will emphasize less the conflict between the politicians in May 1915 and 
more the collusion. 

In his Memoires and Reflections Asquith gave a bland account of the pro- 
blems of Munitions, the Dardanelles Campaign, the conflict at the Admiralty 
and the danger to the negotiations with Italy if all this were to become the 
subject of violent Parliamentary debate.* However, he gave no indication which 
factor had influenced him most, nor whether he had been pushed or jumped 
in the direction of Coalition. Not so Lord Beaverbrook, whose celebrated account 
also appeared in 1928.° Beaverbrook was concerned to establish, first, that the 
so-called ‘ shells scandal’ epitomized by Colonel Repington’s despatch in The - 
Times on 14 May 1915 was not the decisive reason for the fall of the Liberal 
Ministry because it was already dead when this crisis broke.* In Beaverbrook’s 
view Lord Northcliffe, who had wanted to use the shells issue to drive out 
Kitchener, was flattering himself in ascribing importance to this factor.” The 


1 See the bibliography in C. Hazlehurst, Politicians at War (London, 1971). 

2 For example Charles Masterman and F. E. Smith. 

3 Asquith, Lloyd George and Bonar Law. 

4H. H. Asquith, Memories and Reflections (London, 1928), ch. vi, vru, Ix. 
5 Lord Beaverbrook, Politicians and the War (London, 1928). 

6 Ibid. pp. roo-1. 

7 Politicians and the War, ch. vu 
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truth, Beaverbrook declared, was that Admiral Fisher’s quarrel with Winston 
Churchill at the Admiralty was the one decisive cause of the Coalition Govern- 
ment; in his view Bonar Law on 17 May threatened Asquith with a full-scale 
Parliamentary debate over the circumstances of Fisher’s resignation, and the 
Prime Minister, struggling to avert the inevitable defeat of his Ministry, accepted 
Coalition as the only means of retaining office. More recent wr-rers have largely 
confined themselves to these lines of argument. Robert Blake agreed on the 
prime importance of Fisher’s resignation though doubting Bonar Law’s sup- 
posed ultimatum.* Roy Jenkins accepted the Beaverbrook thesis without quali- 
fication,® as did the late Lady Asquith.'° However, Mr Jenkins also drew 
attention to the distressed emotional state of Asquith in the period under 
discussion. The importance of the shells controversy was re-asserted by Professor 
Trevor Wilson in the context of the party warfare of which he saw the Liberal 
Party as the victim.”? His account, like that of Beaverbrook, regards Asquith 
as being pushed by Bonar Law, differing only on the issue that was used. Dr 
Koss also considered munitions a more critical issue than the Admiralty Crisis, 
and is the only writer to have begun to show the serious weaknesses of the 
Beaverbrook thesis.’? However, his own theory was based upon a conspiracy 
against Kitchener on the part of Churchill, Balfour and Lloyd George. This 
has been subjected to a searching examination by Dr Hazlehurst in his detailed 
and impressively documented study.’* Unfortunately, while establishing at some 
length that the Koss thesis was wrong, Dr Hazlehurst did not prove that the 
Beaverbrook thesis was right, and it survives by default. Another recent writer, 
Martin Gilbert,‘ has invoked the general explanation that Asquith was so 
overwrought at the loss of Venetia Stanley that his judgment and grip deserted 
him in May rg15. It is an appealing picture, supported by Margot Asquith’s 
comment on her husband at the time of the change of Government, ‘ Poor 
Henry he wept when he told me.’ However, we never quite know with Asquith 
what it was for which he was weeping. Cynics would prefer to believe that any 
tears were shed for Miss Stanley and not for his departing colleagues. It is argued 
here that earlier writers have largely misread the roles of Asquith and Bonar 
Law, and that it is erroneous to assume that the Liberal Government’s large 
majority was on the verge of collapse in 1915 as a result of the various crises 
gathering about it. 


“8 Robert Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister (London, 1955), p- 241 ff. 

® Roy Jenkins, Asquith (London, 1964), ch. xxu. 

10 Violet Bonham Carter, Winston Churchill as 1 Knew Him (London, 1965), p. 398 ff. 
=- 11 Trevor Wilson, The Downfall of the Liberal Party 1914-1935 (London, 1966), pp. 51-68. 

12 Stephen Koss, ‘ The Destruction of Britain’s Last Liberal Government’, Journal of Modern 
History, xt, No. 2, June 1968; Lord Haldane, Scapegoat For Liberalism (New York and London, 
1969), ch. vir. 

13 Politicians at War, pt. m1. 

14 Martin Gilbert, Winston Churchill 1914-16 (London, 1971), 11, 446-7. 
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In modern British history it is a rare event for a Government to fall as the result 

‘ of a debate in Parliament; in May 1915 the Asquith Ministry did not even wait 
for a debate. It expired, apparently, at the mere threat of an attack while its 
majority was still intact. When one considers that the decision was taken in 
a matter of minutes by the Prime Minister after brief consultation with Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law, thus leaving all other colleagues completely uninformed, 
one has an account almost too remarkable to be accepted at face value.’® 
Although Dr Hazlehurst has written, ‘ No Liberal Government could continue 
successfully in the face of well-founded Conservative attacks ’,’® the fact remains 
that governments invariably do; whether the Ministry would have survived for 
long after May 1915 one cannot say, since Asquith moved so fast that it was not 
put to the test. However, with approximately three times as many Unionist 
M.P.s as Liberals absent at the Front,’’ the Ministerial majority was more than 
usually large.’* Asquith’s own formal explanation, that in order to prosecute 
the war successfully a broad-based Ministry free of party-inspired criticism was 
necessary, may be accepted for what it is: a perfectly plausible justification for 
a Coalition at all times rather than an explanation why one was unavoidable 
in May 1915. It might have been invoked in August 1914 or at any other time. 
One doubts that Asquith was naive enough to believe that any Ministry led 
by him could hope to be completely free from selective partisan attacks. It 
could indeed be argued that the Government was less subject to criticism before 
May 1915 than after, when the Liberal left was disgruntled and the Unionist 
right less restrained by its leadership. 

When the backbench M.P. in 1915 was not thinking of the war his mind 
must have dwelt upon the next General Election. Parliament's life having been 
reduced to five years under the 1911 Parliament Act, Asquith had accordingly to 
face a General Election in December 1915 or in January of the next year at 
latest. As the prospect of a quick military victory receded in the last few months 
of 1914 the idea of a war-time election must have begun to haunt the Prime 
Minister. For in view of the inability of the Allies to produce any significant 
successes and the unhappy state of the Liberal Party with regard to the war, a 
dissolution of Parliament was something to be avoided at all costs. This is not 
to say that Asquith did not, on grounds of national interest also, wish to avoid 


15 Politicians and the War, pp. 112-14. 

16 Politicians at War, p. 236. The Government’s majority was of course vulnerable to a revolt 
by its two allies (see A. J. P. Taylor, ‘ Politics in the First World War ’, in Politics in Wartime, 
London, 1964); however, it is argued here that Labour fully shared the Liberals’ apprehension 
about an election, while the Nationalist collapse before Sinn Fein was still in the future: before 
May 1915 the three-party alliance still held. 

17 See W. H. Long, 27 Jan. 1915, Balfour Papers 49693; this shows 98 Unionists and 29 Liberals 
absent in the Forces. 

18 On Long’s figures 189 Unionists to 270 Liberal and Labour Members in January. 
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a war-time election; many politicians of all parties considered it a terrible pros- 
pect. Whereas the Unionists, however, were fairly united on the issues pertain- 
ing to the war, the other parties, faced with a debate upon British entry into the 
war, or conscription, or the treatment of aliens, would have been badly divided. 
Thus for Asquith what was destructive of national unity could simultaneously 
be destructive of party unity, and one may fairly say that considerations of 
party interest required him to avoid risking an election at least until military 
victory was in sight. 

To avoid an election at the appointed time would require the consent of 
Parliament to a bill prolonging its own life, thereby allowing the House of Lords 
a final veto over the Liberal Government. Having deprived themselves in 1911 
of the normal seven-year term which might have kept them in power until 1918, 
the Ministers were now truly hoist with their own petard. Before war broke 
out the Unionists had achieved some modest by-election successes largely with 
the help of a split in the anti-Unionist vote as a result of Labour or Socialist 
candidates standing **; but in a war-time election in which all candidates would 
have to prove their enthusiasm for the prosecution of the war and their hostility 
to all things German, it was a foregone conclusion that Toryism would triumph.” 
As Bonar Law subsequently put it, ‘ We abandoned what we believed to be the 
prospect of getting office ourselves and dispossessing those who had so long 
occupied it.’ ?* If Asquith were to avoid this development the only sure way 
involved taking the Opposition into the Government and thus destroying the 
case for an election. If one approaches the events of May 1915 with this point 
in mind, as both the Prime Minister and Bonar Law must have done, much of 
the surprise and swiftness characterizing the formation of the First Coalition 
becomes explicable. Both leaders were in a sense anticipating the election by 
their actions in May 1915, but it would be misleading to see the Coalition as a 
‘triumph of party warfare’ for the Unionists, as Professor Wilson has done.” 
It was, superficially, rather curious that Bonar Law should have taken any 
initiative in forcing a Coalition on Asquith, for he had no reason to fear an 
election which was likely to put him into power. This end would have been 
better attained by allowing the Liberal Government to fall apart; a Coalition 
would only shore it up. This indeed was Max Aitken’s advice, disregarded, to 
the Unionist leader at the time.”* For the Unionists there was nothing triumphant 
about the poor share of offices meted out to them by Asquith. This is not to 
deny Bonar Law’s modesty and patriotism; he was capable of accepting a 


19 Unionists gained at by-elections 4 seats (1911), 5 (1912), 3 (1913), 4 (1914) and lost one to the 
Liberals in 1913. 

20 Liberal Ministers tried to insist upon postponing the dissolution until after the War: see 
Montagu, CAB 37/148/44; Samuel and Montagu, CAB 37/150/29; Harcourt, CAB 37/152/9. 

21 H.C.Deb., 14/12/15, col. 1969. 

22 Downfall of the Liberal Party, ch. 2. 

23 A. J. P. Taylor, Beaverbrook (London, 1972), p. 92. 
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relatively minor office under Asquith instead of leading his own Ministry. 
However, he was a party man no less than Asquith and he owed it to his 
followers, so long in the wilderness, not to let slip a chance of office if it was 
coming to them. This is why, if Law were to join the Government at all, he 
could not afford to wait, any more than could Asquith, though the latter’s 
need of a Coalition was greater. The missing link here is the fact that Bonar 
Law really shrank from the prospect of governing the country in wartime with 
a purely Unionist majority, a point which will be explained below. 

If the Liberal Government were to survive in May 1915 it needed a strong 
corps of Ministers and the continued support of a majority of M.P.s. One may 
readily grant that morale was rather low; there were perhaps several ministers 
like Sir Edward Grey who were half ready to give up office. However, there 
was an abundance of able and, more importantly, ambitious junior men in the 
Liberal Party ** anxious to take high office whatever the circumstances. The 
Ministry was battered but not enfeebled, and after enduring many trials since 
1908 its hold on life had not yet relaxed. In the event, the Liberal Party was 
given very little opportunity to express its feelings about a Coalition; Ministers 
and backbenchers alike were presented with a fait accompli to which they 
reacted with a mixture of astonishment and anger. Close colleagues of Asquith 
like Lord Crewe were not informed of the decision until too late 7°; nor was 
McKenna, to whom Runciman, wondering whether they would be in the new 
Ministry, wrote on 19 May, ‘E. Grey knows nothing more, neither he nor 
R. B. Haldane have seen or heard from the Prime Minister.’ ** Even ten days 
after the main events, what had happened remained something of a mystery, 
as Charles Masterman told Herbert Samuel: ‘Why the fact that Winston 
quarrelled with Fisher should mean your giving up the L[ocal] G[overnment] 
B[oard] is a non-sequitur which today and tomorrow will find hard to 
understand.’ 7” 

If Ministers were astonished, the backbenchers’ reaction was anger, as is 


24 For example Samuel, Simon, Montagu, Pease and Addison. 

25 James Pope-Hennessy, Lord Crewe: the Likeness of a Liberal (London, 1955), p. 148. 

26 Runciman to McKenna, 19/5/15, McKenna Papers 5/8. In fact Runciman was kept in com- 
plete ignorance of the situation until he received a printed invitation to the first Cabinet meeting 
on 27 May; on this card he wrote, ‘ This was the only intimation which I received of my reten- 
tion of my office and seat in the Cabinet! ’, Runciman Papers vol. 136. Other reactions show that 
his colleagues took a dim view of Asquith’s decision and his methods: J. A. Pease to Runciman, 
9/6/15, Runciman Papers vol. 136; Charles Hobhouse commented to Runciman, 28/5/15, on 
Asquith’s explanations: ‘ Thus do we deceive ourselves, and, perhaps, others... nothing will 
persuade me that this is not the end of the Liberal Party as we know it: and that you and others 
will not find yourselves made responsible for measures you disapprove but cannot in the supposed 
‘* national interest ’’ reject’, Runciman Papers vol. 136. 

27 Dated 26/5/15, Samuel Papers A/48/11; Dr Hazlehurst dismisses this remark out of hand, 
(Politicians at War, p. 237), but I take it, as does Dr Koss, (Lord Haldane, p. 187), to mean what it 
says — the whole episode was inexplicable on the basis of the known facts; this was a common view 
in the Liberal Party. 
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clear from the accounts of John Burns ** and Christopher Addison.”® Most 
graphic is MacCallum Scott’s entry in his diary *° on how Asquith faced a hostile 
meeting of backbenchers : 

They all took the Party line that the Prime Minister owed some explanation to his 
party — ought to take his party into his confidence — They wanted to have it out with 
him but they could not attack the coalition in the House — it had gone too far for that 
. .. Asquith was fetched by Gulland who had heard how things were shaping. Asquith 
spoke with deep feeling — his voice husky and his face twitching. He looked old and 
worried. He flung himself on our mercy. Within a week a wholly new situation had 
been revealed to him. There had been unexpected disclosures which had taken them 
wholly by surprise. He could not reveal the truth to us yet without imperilling national 
safety. But the situation was of the gravest kind. Coalition became inevitable. He had 
no desire to retain office — he could not do it without our confidence. He was ready 
to resign tonight... He appealed to us not have any discussion in the House at the 
present stage. It would be disastrous... The meeting gave him an overpowering 
ovation. Pringle tried to raise his point but the Chairman hurriedly closed the meeting 
and the P.M. hastened away. 


Nor, despite their acquiescence in their Leader’s decision, did the backbenchers 
easily reconcile themselves to it; Burns, again taking the temperature on 26 May, 
wrote: ‘L.G.B. great indignation expressed by Liberals at the foundation of 
Coalition by P.M. and L.G. General view is that they have been frightened by 
Times, stampeded by Northcliffe’s newspapers and their ignoble fears exploited 
by the Cecils.’ ** 

Clearly it was realised that the architects of the Coalition were the Prime 
Minister and Lloyd George, not the whole Cabinet, and some Liberals began to 
see, through their dismay, underlying causes; ‘ Will not this Coalition Govern- 
ment be weak and discredited from the start, without any common purpose or 
object? ’ asked Francis Hirst, adding significantly, ‘ Will not a general election 
be necessary after all? ’*? This was the unspoken thought in Asquith’s address 
to the Party on 19 May: ‘ He went so far as to hint that, if he could not form a 
coalition with their approval, there was no course left to him as the leader of the 
Liberal Party but to resign.’ ** There can be no doubt that had Asquith attempted 
to consult his party beforehand he would have found them more ready to go 
down fighting in an election than to invite the Unionists into the Cabinet, a 
feeling reciprocated on the Unionist side. Therefore he was obliged to spring it 
on them unprepared. Before May 1915 the Liberals were still full of the party 


28 Diary, 19/5/15, Burns Papers 46338. 

29 Christopher Addison, Four and a Half Years (London, 1934), p. 80; also Richard Holt’s 
Diary, 30/5/15. 

30 MacCallum Scott’s Diary, 19/5/15; I am grateful to Mr John MacCallum Scott for permission 
to quote from his father’s Diary. 

31 Diary, 26/5/15, Burns Papers 46338. 

32 Francis Hirst to C. P. Scott, 21/5/15; C. P. Scott Additional MSS, vol. m1. 

33 Four and a Half Years, p. 80. 
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spirit, like their opponents; it was precisely after that date that a serious decline 
set in. 

The question of how long the Liberals could have continued in office after 14 
May admits of no firm answer. The only certain fact which could have put a 
sudden end to their life was, not so much a Parliamentary defeat, as the 
inexorably approaching election. This is the element that is missing from previous 
accounts of this period. It may be thought that the fear of an election in Decem- 
ber was not a real one because of the ‘ party truce’. Professor Wilson has made 
clear the limitations of this phenomenon.** Although the parties signed a series 
of agreements to avoid by-election contests from 28 August 1914 and periodically 
renewed them,** this did not indicate an intention to avoid a General Election. 
The by-election arrangement was a sacrifice by the Unionists in the cause of 
national unity, but any attempt to postpone a dissolution until after the war was 
‘playing the Liberal game’, as Arthur Steel-Maitland warned Bonar Law.** 
Indeed the Executive Committee of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations instructed its Agents in the constituencies to carry on their registra- 
tion work as usual, a clear indication that an election was anticipated,*’ though 
by no means all Unionists welcomed the prospect. The National Union con- 
ceded that Agents might make arrangements with the other party where possible, 
and much was made on all sides of the joint efforts of party Agents on recruiting 
platforms. But the impression was apt to be spoiled, as for example when Joseph 
King M.P. informed the House of Commons that in the West of England Liberal 
Agents had been prevented from going to the war until the election was over.** 
This announcement drew forth appropriate expressions of surprise and disgust 
which could not conceal the fact that all parties were bound to work on the 
assumption that there would be a war-time election until clear evidence to the 
contrary appeared.** It rested with the Unionists to consent to the passage of a bill 


34 Downfall of the Liberal Party, pt. 1. 

35 Asquith Papers, vol. 26; the truce expired on 31/12/16 because the Unionist and Lloyd 
Georgian Whips ignored a series of appeals from Gulland (Asquith Papers, vol. 26, fol. 25-34), to 
renew it. 

36 Stecl-Maitland to Bonar Law, 13/6/16, Bonar Law Papers 64/G/8. 

37 Minutes of the National Union, 18/2/15. 

38 H.C.Deb., 3/2/15, ¢. 71. 

39 The Party Agents had a vested interest in keeping Registration work going, otherwise some 
local Parties were tempted to stop paying them once war broke out (Liberal Agent, xvu, No. 78, 
Oct. 1914). John Gulland urged Liberal Agents to conduct Registration as carefully as ever because 
the election might be fought on the new Register (Liberal Agent, xvin, No. 81, July 1915); Gulland 
and Geoffrey Howard begged the constituency parties to retain their agents so as to keep the 
organisation alive (Liberal Agent, xvi, No. 82, Oct. 1915). Similar advice was given in the Con- 
servative Agents’ Journal (No. 36, Jan. 1915), against the closure of Unionist Associations: ‘ It is 
not at all necessary that peace should be declared before the election is fought, and fought on party 
lines’. The Labour Party was also actively considering Registration and concluded that the best 
course would be to secure a postponement of the election: Minutes of the National Executive, 


26/4/15. 
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prolonging the life of Parliament, a proposal which the Cabinet agreed to put to 
them in April, obviously without success. *° Bonar Law could hardly have in- 
duced the M.P.s to accept this, quite apart from the peers, so long as a purely 
Liberal Government remained in power. Even after the establishment of the 
Coalition, Parliament’s life was never extended for the whole war period at once, 
only for periods of seven and eight months at a time,** which meant that an 
election was never far away and the Cabinet had repeatedly to place itself in the 
hands of the Unionist peers to renew its licence. Thus, as Asquith contemplated 
the political situation in 1915, he could not but take account of the probable date 
of the election. 

On Wednesday 12 May the Prime Minister declared in the Commons. that 
Coalition was ‘ not in contemplation ’, only to reverse this position so swiftly and 
completely as to propose coalition to Bonar Law on the following Monday. Such 
precipitate action in a man commonly considered to have excelled in the slowness 
of his decision-making seems remarkable. Certainly it would have been out of 
character for Asquith to have changed a firmly held opinion on a vital matter 
in so short a time. In view, however, of the political circumstances in 1915 one 
may surmise that no change of mind was necessary; Asquith must have been 
mentally prepared for a Coalition well in advance, though naturally hoping to 
avoid it.*? His difficulty lay in the opposition to be expected from his colleagues 
if any advance notice were given of what he intended; even if he could have 
convinced the party of the need to cut their losses by combining with the Tories 
the effort would have been highly damaging to the Prime Minister personally. 
Hence Asquith sought an opportunity to spring it upon the party. If he waited 
until the autumn of 1915 there would remain only a few months before the 
election and Bonar Law might not be able to ensure full Unionist cooperation, 
even with an offer of half the posts in the Government. Thus Asquith was 
obliged to take the initiative by the summer of 1915, for the longer he delayed 
the tougher would be the bargaining and the more offices would have to be 
conceded. At some stage between the 15 and 17 May he evidently realised that 
the concatenation of events including the ‘ shells scandal’ and the crisis at the 
Admiralty provided him with the opportunity: they gave him the justification 
he needed by appearing to make a coalition unavoidable. In this light the dis- 
cussion over Admiral Fisher and the shells assumes a secondary importance, for 
these factors provided only the occasion of the fall of the Ministry. 


40 CAB 37/127/14, 8 Apr. 1915; the problem arose from the fact that the Register was abnor- 
mally inaccurate, and the Cabinet feared either to risk an election from which the soldiers were 
effectively barred or to attempt reform of the whole Registration procedure; see CAB 37/126/23 & 
31; CAB 37/128/18; CAB 37/130/t10. 

41 Legislation had to be introduced in July 1915 (for local elections only), Jan. 1916, Aug. 1916, 
Apr. rg17 and July 1918. 

42 Four and a Half Years, p. 78. 
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Ill 


If one approaches the events of May 1915 from the viewpoint of leading Union- 
ists it becomes very difficult to sustain the view of the first Coalition as the 
culmination of a successful campaign against the Liberals. The evidence that 
exists to show their attitude towards the Government and the idea of joining it, 
both in the early months of 1915, during the crisis in mid-May and in the period 
of office distribution following it, tends to run against the traditional interpreta- 
tion. The structure of Unionist leadership, in so far as it appears in this study, is 
characterized by a weak centre. Lansdowne, as leader in the House of Lords, 
was in general decline personally and politically, while Bonar Law as leader in 
the Commons did not enjoy the ascendancy among his colleagues which an 
ex-Prime Minister might have had. A. J. Balfour with his room at the Admiralty 
and his intimacy with the Asquith family was no longer a reliable colleague in 
party matters. Of Law’s two former rivals, Chamberlain seems to have been a 
loyal lieutenant, but Walter Long’s position is less clear. He was not willing as 
Chamberlain was to follow Law in the matter of joining the Government. Other 
leading personalities were rather isolated, Curzon for personal reasons, Lord 
Robert Cecil for political. On none of them, except Austen Chamberlain, could 
Bonar Law rely, and the possibility of their deposing him from the leadership 
was always present. 

In view of the emphasis which is naturally given to the discomfiture of the 
Liberal Party during the war, it is worth drawing attention to the acute distress 
which developed among the Unionists. Whatever the backbenchers and Unionist 
supporters in the Press might do, the party leadership seems to have been 
genuinely anxious to avoid destructive criticism of the Government, but yet 
found this an extremely difficult line to hold to since it gave the Ministry a clear 
run.** Some Liberals were disposed to take advantage of the Opposition’s good 
behaviour; in January 1915 the Unionists were irritated by what seemed to them 
an attempt by Lord Crewe to identify them as bearing some responsibility for 
the conduct of the war, an impression they were anxious to remove.** Austen 
Chamberlain, in a letter to The Times of January 8, admitted having been asked 
for advice on finance by the Government, but denied having any information 
except what the ‘ man in the street’ had.“* Undeterred, Lord Crewe replied the 
next day that 
leading members of the Opposition such as Mr Chamberlain himself, Mr Balfour and 
Lord St Aldwyn had been good enough to give their services on various committees, 
and were thereby partners, fully informed though not responsible, in the particular 
transactions involved. I might have added the names of Mr Bonar Law and Mr Walter 
Long. 


43 For comment on this, see The Times editorials 3/2/15 and 4/5/15. 
44 See Bonar Law Papers 36/1/12, 14, 18 for correspondence with Crewe on this point. 
45 Also in Sir Charles Petrie, Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain (London, 1940), 0), 


18-19. 
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He went on: 


the Opposition party in the country might partly console themselves by the reflection 
that the exceptional action taken in the crisis by the Executive has in most subjects 
of importance been within the preliminary knowledge of one or more of their leaders, 
and has been taken after hearing their opinions.*® 


The fact that ‘one or more of their leaders’ was more often than not A. J. 
Balfour was unlikely to mollify the Unionists. In reply Bonar Law acknowledged 
receipt of despatches of Sir John French and representatives abroad for himself 
and Lansdowne, but added: 


I have, however, received no information from the Government which has not been 
given publicly, as to the steps which they have hitherto taken or the steps which 
they propose to take for the prosecution of the war, and I am authorised by Lord 
Lansdowne to say that he is in the same position.*” 


Here the correspondence ended. At the same time Lord Hugh Cecil, in a private 
memorandum to his brother, Lord Robert, observed, 


It is obvious that a section of the Cabinet are very pleased at the opportunity of work- 
ing with leaders of the Opposition; and coupled with other indications I think it may 
be regarded as pretty certain that they would be glad to take part in some kind of 
coalition, if circumstances make such a course feasible. In this section of the Cabinet 
must certainly be reckoned Grey, Asquith, Churchill and Haldane and possibly others. 
It is important that we should consider what attitude we should adopt, supposing some 
such modification of the political situation took place.** 


This was one of a number of indications that Coalition was, in Unionist eyes, 
a kind of net which might be spread by cunning Ministers for unwary Unionists. 
Cecil went on: , 

By inclination I should be disposed to renew the attack on the Government as soon as 
public opinion will allow and to take advantage of any opportunity of punishing 
them for their many misdeeds. But this would mean driving them back into alliance 
with Lloyd George and leaving us at the mercy of the Imperialists. Uncongenial 
though such a conclusion is, I am disposed to feel that both on patriotic and personal 
grounds we ought to make things easy for the moderate Liberal section of the Cabinet; 
we ought to refrain from attacking Asquith or Grey or Winston or Haldane; we 
ought to take advantage of the rather sloppy sentiment (which I hate) about ‘ no party 
feeling ’ to begin the building of a golden bridge by which they may cross over to us. 


Of course there was to be no golden bridge for the Cecils, who failed to obtain 
Cabinet representation in May 1915, and their plans are at most a sub-plot 
centred on Hatfield House. However, Lord Hugh’s selection of acceptable 
Liberals serves to warn us against assuming the universal unpopularity of 
Haldane and Churchill among the Unionists. 


46 The Times 9/1/15. 
47 The Times 11/1/15. 
48 Memo by Lord Hugh Cecil 10/1/15, Cecil of Chelwood Papers 51157. 
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The question of attacking the Government for ‘their many misdeeds’ was 
exercising several Unionists at this time. Two memoranda by Walter Long and 
Lord Curzon on 27 January summed up the situation.*® Curzon gave vent to 
a cry of frustration in the following terms : 


[The Government} tell us nothing or next to nothing of their plans, and yet they 
pretend our leaders both share iheir knowledge and their responsibility. . . The Secre- 
tary of State for War reads us exiguous memoranda of platitudes known to every- 
body, is acclaimed by the Liberal Press as having delivered an almost inspired oration 
and scored off his impertinent antagonists . . . I do not think that this state of affairs 
can continue indefinitely . . . the temper of our Party will not stand it. . . The ques- 
tion is, what steps, if any, should be taken to terminate this situation? Like Mr Long 
I am entirely against a Coalition Government, even if (which I do not at present think 
in the least likely) it were proposed to us by the other side. A Coalition would tie 
our hands and close our lips even more effectively than at present. It would make us 
responsible for many things which we ought to criticise. . . If the country were actually 
and seriously invaded a Coalition Government might become expedient and even 
necessary. But for the present it does not seem needful to discuss it. 


This forthright statement was supported by Walter Long who wrote: 


not only has there been no coalition — personally I do not favour it, and I gravely 
doubt its success — but the Government has persistently pursued those Party aims 
which occupied them before the war... I venture to suggest that it should be stated 
definitely that the Opposition does not desire ~ and ... is not prepared to assent to — 
a Coalition Government. 

Long elaborated on his feeling that the Government had taken advantage of 
the weakness of the Opposition in war-time, citing the disproportionately large 
number of Unionists absent on active service as one example. Any criticism 
by the Unionists would ‘ be treated — as indeed Liberals now treat it — as little 
less than High Treason . . . and the result will be seen at the next General 
Election.’ Worse still, they had relinquished their best weapon, the by-elections, 
‘at a moment when its use was bringing about almost entirely favourable 
results ’. 

On receipt of these memoranda Bonar Law replied, 

Much as I dislike the present position, there are I think only two real alternatives 
open to us: one is to go on as we are doing, without responsibility and with a very 
limited amount of criticism ...or to face a coalition. The latter proposal I should 
certainly be against, and on the whole, therefore, I am reluctantly driven to the con- 


clusion that the only proper course for us in the meantime is to continue on the lines 
on which we have acted since the war began.*° 


Law exchanged all these views with Balfour who replied that he agreed with 
Law’s letter to Curzon; he admitted that by carrying on without a Coalition 
they stood to lose some party advantage. ‘ But these are small matters compared 


49 Balfour Papers 49693 (with 4 letter from Bonar Law to Balfour dated 29/1/15). 
50 Bonar Law to Curzon (copy), 29/1/15, Balfour Papers 49693. 
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with the issues at stake.’ ** Lord Lansdowne, also informed of the memoranda, 
suggested a meeting to discuss the matter. ‘I agree with Long and Curzon in 
thinking that we shall have to take steps for the purpose of defining our own 
attitude towards H.M.G. We can scarcely leave matters where they were left 
by Crewe’s refusal to publish any rejoinder to your letter.’ ** In fact, Unionist 
reluctance to become implicated in Government policies continued right up to 
the eve of the crisis: on 14 May, when the Shadow Cabinet met, they refused 
Lord Robert Cecil’s suggestion for a closed meeting of Parliament to discuss 
the conduct of the war with the Government.** 

Thus the Unionist leaders found themselves increasingly torn between a desire 
to support the war effort without propping up the Government and an urge 
to attack the misconduct of the war without offending the patriotism of the 
electorate. Until May 1915 Bonar Law had to guide his party uneasily between 
these positions, for he could see no alternative as long as his and his colleagues’ 
hostility to the idea of joining the Government was undiminished. Yet he was 
clearly under pressure to attack the Liberals from the Unionist Business Com- 
mittee, whose views were all the more dangerous because of their association with 
Walter Long.** It was a situation which, by the end of the year, would have 
been resolved. Had the Allied cause prospered the Opposition could conceiv- 
ably have been defeated in an autumn election; as it happened, a deteriorating 
situation heightened their dilemma, for the prospect of office seemed steadily 
to come nearer. The question was whether to wait for the Election, which would 
necessarily unleash a period of party warfare as the frustration of Toryism 
burst out, or to avoid this with a Coalition Government. Some Unionists firmly 
rejected the idea of a Unionist Ministry at any time during the war. For example 
John St Loe Strachey of the Spectator wrote, 

' T regard the idea of a hotly contested General Election and a new kind of party scrap 
with horror . . . Strong Unionist as I am, I believe that the running of the war by a 

' Unionist Cabinet would be disastrous... If the Liberal Party machine were out 
against a Government carrying on the war, they would be very soon against the war 
and hampering us at every turn. Very likely they would not have the country or a= 
tenth of the country with them, but they would have quite enough to encourage the 
Germans,** 


Naturally many Unionists disagreed with this, Sir Edward Carson for example ee 
but Bonar Law undoubtedly shared Strachey’s view. J. A. Spender recorded 
a conversation with him on this subject: 


51 Balfour to Bonar Law (copy), 30/1/15, Balfour Papers 49693. 

52 Lansdowne to Bonar Law, 28/1/15, Bonar Law Papers, 36/2/48. 
53 Letters of Austen Chamberlain, 1, 20. 

54 See A.J. P. Taylor, Politics in Wartime (London, 1964), pp. 72-4. 
55 Strachey to F. S. Oliver, 13/3/16, Strachey Papers, 18/3/10. 
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His only reason for joining [the Government] was that, in the circumstances, the 
only alternative was a General Election; that nothing could have prevented that 
Genera] Election being held on ordinary party lines; that he believed it would have 
resulted in the return of a Tory majority and that after a little bit there would have 
been an ordinary Party Opposition in the House of Commons with effects most 
disastrous to the country.°” 


Pressure for an all-party Ministry came from the Press rather than from the 

Unionists. ‘ All the papers gloomy about the war’, wrote John Burns on 28 
March. ‘Coalition in the air[;] there it will remain. If war is going well 
Government will not share by Coalition the credit with opposition. If going 
badly opposition will leave misfortune to Government.’ ** There are several 
indications that a change in Government was expected just before Admiral 
Fisher’s resignation took place. On 13 May Burns noted: ‘ Rumours of Coali- 
tion, resented by Liberals, not tried by Opposition but being pushed by North- 
cliffe.’ °* On the previous day Walter Long had written to Bonar Law, 
I am writing just to say that it looks to me as if pressure for formation of a national 
Governsnent might be irresistible — and I only want to say that I hope you won’t 
worry about who you take with you. I could duly ‘ stand down ’ — whatever you do 
you will have us all solid behind you. 


Such remarks were calculated to deter Law from joining the Government since 
he would not want to risk leaving his own rivals in opposition. When on 17 
May he accepted Asquith’s proposal he was venturing out on to a limb that 
might have led to his own fall from the leadership, for only Austen Chamberlain 
and Balfour could be relied upon to follow him into the Government. Long, 
Lansdowne, Carson and Cecil all declined at first to join personally, while agree- 
ing in principle to a coalition. Had they not been persuaded to change their 
minds, the value of the Coalition to Asquith would have been greatly reduced 
even if Bonar Law had risked joining him. To split the Unionists in this way 
would have had its attractions for Asquith and would have radically altered the 
history of this period, but it is more likely that the Unionists would have held 
back and the Liberal Ministry would not have fallen when it did. 

On the other hand, pressure was being put on Bonar Law towards a Coalition 


from Arthur Steel-Maitland: 


I may have been responsible in some small measure for the Coalition as for some weeks 
past I have been pressing on Bonar Law the fact that it was probably the best solution 
of the present difficulty, and that he would have soon to face a decision with regard 
to it.®} 


57 Dated 15/3/16, Spender Papers 46388. 
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Bonar Law simply did not know what to do for the best; his own account 
rendered subsequently to Sydney Buxton confirms this. ‘I had always been 
against a Coalition and hoped that it would not become necessary. From the 
outbreak of the war I had set my face against anything in the nature of party 
criticism ’ *’; he went on to say that after the events of 14 and 15 May he feared 
that ‘ nothing would prevent full-blooded debate in the House, and I looked 
with absolute dismay at the prospect of ordinary party warfare at such a time’. 
He did not say whether he expected the Ministry to fall at once; what is clear 
is that had he felt able to control his party he would have been content to soldier 
on as before. However, ‘it was just then that the Prime Minister made his 
suggestion, and although I disliked the idea as much as ever personally, and 
indeed I do not dislike it less now, I thought it was the best thing possible for 
the nation under the circumstances’. It is interesting that Bonar Law always 
wished to make it clear that the initiative came from Asquith not himself. 
According to Austen Chamberlain, Asquith and Bonar Law on 17 May 

agreed between them that there should be no public reference to Mr Bonar Law's 
letter of that morning [the supposed ultimatum to which Asquith capitulated], but 
that the starting point of the negotiations was to be taken as the invitation of Mr 
Asquith to the Leader of the Opposition to co-operate in the formation of a National 
Government.** 


Obviously such an initiative was difficult for the Unionists to resist and eased 
Bonar Law’s problems with his party; equally it suited Asquith to be able to 
say that he had only responded to irresistible pressure from the other side. 


IV 


At this point let us briefly consider the options open to the Prime Minister in 
the immediate aftermath of Admiral Fisher’s resignation, which he knew of in 
the afternoon of Saturday 15 May before leaving Downing Street for the week- 
end. The first option and perhaps the least troublesome was to sack Churchill, a 
traditional practice for Prime Ministers in such situations. Indeed Fisher 
probably had the impression that this was what Asquith would do after his meet- 
ing with the Prime Minister on the 15th.** A second possibility was that the 
Cabinet would stand together and depend upon their Parliamentary majority to 
see them through, a procedure which Churchill, not unnaturally, believed would 
have succeeded.** Even in wartime departing Admirals do not easily bring down 
Governments, especially when their manner of departing is so extraordinary 
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and difficult to defend as that of Fisher.** Asquith put the resignation in its true 
light: ‘ Fisher deserted his post, without leave or warning, at a time when the 
stress of the war, and the appearance of the German Gr. Fleet in the North Sea, 
made it his imperative duty to remain at his duties... Strictly speaking, he 
ought to be shot.’ *” Would Bonar Law have put his Front Bench in the posi- 
tion of defending a man who strictly speaking ‘ ought to be shot’? There must 
be some doubt. Not for the first time the Unionist leadership was in danger of 
being forced into the attack by their followers; this had never brought them 
success before and could have backfired badly. Bonar Law had to stop his mili- 
tants by some means and in a very short space of time. 

Meanwhile Winston Churchill moved fast to repair the damage at the 
Admiralty caused by Fisher’s resignation; by Sunday 16 May he had obtained 
the agreement of Sir Arthur Wilson to succeed Fisher as First Sea Lord, and of 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Sea Lords to continuing in office. He had disturbed the 
tranquillity of the Prime Minister’s shortened weekend in Berkshire to inform 
him of these arrangements to which he ‘ understood him to assent ’.** Churchill 
then went off to gather his strength for the expected Parliamentary battle. 
Asquith had been sufficiently sympathetic to both Fisher and Churchill, without 
firmly committing himself to either, to keep two options open and give himself 
time as he trundled around the golf links to consider which course of action to 
follow. 

On the Monday morning (17 May) Bonar Law, in receipt of a letter from 
Fisher, set in motion the final moves which led to the Coalition. An early tele- 
phone call brought Lord Esher from his bed, though when they met later he 
could tell the Unionist Leader nothing of significance.** At the Treasury, how- 
ever, Lloyd George gave confirmation of the resignation of Fisher at once, and 
suggested the formation of a Coalition Government as the only solution to the 
situation.” The Chancellor then proceeded to Number 10 Downing Street, leav- 
ing Bonar Law at Number 11, to seek Asquith’s agreement to the proposal : ‘ This 
decision took an incredibly short time.’ ’* Bonar Law was then summoned and 
the matter decided ‘ in less than a quarter of an hour.’ 

The Unionist Leader’s next move was to consult Lord Lansdowne at Lans- 
downe House. To this meeting Austen Chamberlain was invited, and a formal 
letter to Asquith was prepared. Chamberlain, supported by Lansdowne, 
disapproved any mention of a coalition in the letter, doubtless because their 
followers would object, and ‘ took the line that it would be sufficient to indicate 
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that the Opposition required a reconstruction of the Government.’ ’? However, 
according to Chamberlain, 


before this letter reached the Prime Minister he had telephoned to Mr. Bonar Law 
asking him to come to 10 Downing Street to meet himself and Mr Lloyd George, for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had told him of his conversation with the Unionist 
Leader. Mr Asquith at once stated that he had arrived at the same conclusion, and 
that he had been intending to inform his colleagues at the end of the week. He then 
produced a scheme for the distribution of offices, which was not complete, but which 
showed that he had been seriously thinking of the matter. 


Now there is a small but significant difference between this account of Chamber- 
lain and that of Lloyd George. For the implication of Chamberlain’s version is 
quite clearly that the telephone call from Asquith summoned Bonar Law to his 
first meeting with the Prime Minister, whereas Lloyd George said they had met 
earlier in his presence after Law had been to the Treasury. Is it possible that 
when Bonar Law spoke to his colleagues at Lansdowne House he told them 
only of his meeting with the Chancellor and not of the visit to the Prime 
Minister? By allowing Asquith to telephone him at Lansdowne House the 
Unionist Leader helped to cover his tracks. 

The letter that the three Unionists composed on the 17th spoke of ‘some 
change in the Constitution of the Government’ and went on: ‘ if you are pre- 
pared to take the necessary steps to secure the object which I have indicated, and 
if Lord Fisher’s resignation is in the meantime postponed, we shall be ready to 
keep silence now.’ ** A little comment on this is necessary. Something less than 
a coalition was being demanded. The removal of Churchill, replacement of some 
other unpopular Ministers and the creation of a Small War Cabinet could well 
have satisfied the Unionists. Certainly there was enough room for manoeuvre to 
enable Asquith to avert the threatened raising of the Admiralty question that 
afternoon in the Commons, if he had wanted to play for time and hang on to 
office.* Also the letter of 17 May was in itself not an ultimatum;’S it was an 
agreed statement which followed the decision by Asquith and Bonar Law to 
co-operate in some way. ‘It was decided’ wrote Lloyd George, ‘ that Mr Bonar 
Law should write a letter to the Prime Minister explaining the position in order 
to enable the latter to sound his leading colleagues.’ ** Asquith faced the same 
sort of difficulty with his party as Bonar Law; he too had to let it appear that 
the other side had forced his hand in the matter. 

In fact, upon receiving Lloyd George on 17 May, Asquith was by no means 
faced with an unavoidable capitulation. As Martin Gilbert has pointed out: ‘ He 
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knew that Churchill had been able to reconstitute his Board with only one 
change, and that with Fisher’s departure the smooth flow of Admiralty business 
would no longer be disrupted... He knew that Churchill was capable of ex- 
plaining the naval position to Parliament successfully.’’’ Churchill was not 
even asked to explain his case to Lloyd George, a fact which in itself makes it 
clear that Asquith wanted to accept the Chancellor’s advice. Although he had 
ascertained on the Sunday that Churchill had prepared one line of defence, 
Asquith was not obliged to use it if the situation on Monday seemed to warrant 
the adoption of an alternative plan. ‘It seems to me’, C. P. Scott wrote, ‘ that 
we must take what Lloyd George said as to the Tories “ putting a pistol” at 
the heads of the Government cum grano [salis].’"* Beaverbrook’s account is 
rather misleading in that he seems to assume the defeat of the Government was 
imminent. In fact Beaverbrook was absent while the key events took place;’° 
he returned from France to find to his dismay that Bonar Law had already acted 
against Ftis advice. No doubt the resulting feeling of an opportunity lost coloured 
what Beaverbrook wrote. He wrote as though the Liberals were on the verge 
of collapse, because he felt the basic strength of the Unionists; he was sure that 


to harry the Government all the way from the Admiralty crisis to the General ~ 


Election would make Bonar Law Prime Minister by Christmas. This was the 
strategy Beaverbrook had mapped out for his reluctant leader. 

As for Bonar Law, when he met the Prime Minister he quickly consented to 
a proposal which had already been pressed upon him. He was not to know that 
Asquith would acquiesce in Lloyd George’s well-known wish for a Coalition, 
and it was no doubt a relief to both leaders to be able to put aside a prospective 
motion of censure in the Commons. On Tuesday 18 May when the Shadow 
Cabinet met, Bonar Law was furnished with a letter of invitation from 
Asquith °° and was able to report that his colleagues had agreed in principle to 
join.** Any doubts about the passive nature of the role played by the Unionists 
in the affair are dispelled by Austen Chamberlain’s letter of 17 May written 
presumably in the evening: 
There are no two ways about it! If our help is asked by the Government we must give 
it. God knows each one of us would willingly avoid this fearful responsibility; but the 
responsibility of refusing is even greater than that of accepting and in fact we have 
no choice.§? 


This might have been an attempt to persuade a backbencher, but as a letter to 
Bonar Law it admits of only one interpretation. These are not the words of men 
who had boldly demanded the end of the Liberal Government, but of men who, 
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having hovered uncertainly on the brink, could now console themselves with 
the thought that another man’s initiative had decided the issue for them. 


Vv 


One aspect of the crisis which cannot be reconciled with the traditional interpre- 
tation is the curious distribution of offices in the new Government. The rather 
modest role played by the Unionists in bringing about the Coalition was very 
much reflected in the meagre spoils they obtained.** An examination of 
Ministerial changes demonstrates the strength and skill of the Prime Minister 
at that time. 

Despite the Shadow Cabinet’s decision on 18 May there remained some un- 
certainty about which Unionists would accept office in the new Government. 
Several of them were extremely diffident about taking leading positions. There 
was perhaps a, genuine element of self-denial in the case of Chamberlain who 
offered to accept even an Under-Secretaryship if this would enable Lord Milner 
to be brought in. Carson and Cecil had to be persuaded by appeals to their 
patriotism.** Walter Long decided not to accept office * but reluctantly gave 
way after appeals from Asquith and Bonar Law as well as visits from Lord 
Edmund Talbot, the Chief Whip, and Herbert Samuel who was vacating the 
Local Government Board for him. At first, Lansdowne too seemed determined 
to stay out, and become the object of one of Margot Asquith’s interventions in 
Cabinet-making. ‘I got the Duke of Devonshire to wire yesterday to Lansdowne 
ta say he must join but don’t tell this to one living soul as I’ve not told Henry 
even’, she confided to Lloyd George, adding by way of explanation, ‘ he is very 
useful in foreign affairs ’.** On 21 May Lansdowne’s consent was reported to 
Asquith, whether as a result of his wife’s efforts one cannot say. 

After accepting Asquith’s initial offer the Shadow Cabinet does not seem to 

have made a united demand for a fixed number of offices, partly as a result 
of members’ own doubts about joining. Chamberlain wrote to Bonar Law on 
the 17: 
I presume that tomorrow you will give no hint at our Shadow Cabinet as to who is 
to be in and who out beyond saying that Asquith has offered you a fair™share of 
places and has proposed that you should be Ch. of Exc., Lansdowne Pr. of the Council 
and A.J.B. rst Lord.®” 


That Asquith subsequently refused Bonar Law the Exchequer may be explained 
as simple deceit, or a change of mind resulting from the decision to keep 
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Kitchener after all at the War Office. Had Lloyd George succeeded him there, 
not even Asquith’s ingenuity could have kept the Unionists out of both the 
Treasury and the Munitions Ministry. What is important is the lack of support 
for Bonar Law from his colleagues, although in view of the way in which the 
situation had come about this is not surprising. In the week following, 19 May 
Law was comparatively isolated. Lansdowne retreated to his estates in Perth- 
shire; Walter Long was in Wiltshire suffering a timely illness; Curzon was 
persona non grata with the leading Unionists **; and Balfour took a typically 
detached view of the whole proceedings: ‘ Thank Heaven, I am not now, nor 
ever shall be, again responsible for making a Government; that rests with others. 
I can imagine that poor Asquith is wrestling with great difficulties in connection 
with the distribution of offices.’ *° That left Chamberlain, whose main role was 
in urging Bonar Law himself to take the Treasury and to include Milner if 
possible. 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of the Unionists in securing the removal 

of Liberals like Haldane and Churchill from their posts. These changes have to 
be seen in perspective; some Liberals had to be dropped from leading posts — a 
minimal number in the event. Unionist hostility was directed against three 
Ministers, Reginald McKenna, Haldane and Churchill; but, however disgusted 
with McKenna’s work at the Home Office, for example,*® they did not deny 
Asquith’s right to place him elsewhere.°* Churchill’s departure from the 
Admiralty was by no means due simply to Unionist pressure. There was so little 
scope for granting major offices to the Opposition. Once Grey was confirmed at 
the Foreign Office, Kitchener at the War Office, and the Exchequer and Muni- 
tions earmarked for Liberals, only the Admiralty and the Home Office were 
left. Moreover, it seems likely that Asquith and the Liberal Party in general had 
lost patience with Churchill by this time: 
The Liberal rank and file are looking for a scapegoat... Their view seems to be that 
the Liberal Government ought not to have fallen, and they look upon Mr Churchill as 
the author of all their party ills... so they are petitioning their chiefs to exclude Mr 
Churchill from the new Ministry altogether.*? 


Indeed, far from being thrown to the Tory wolves, Churchill had aroused a con- 
troversy which was ‘ rather curiously confined almost entirely to the Liberal 
ranks.’ °* 
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Haldane, the Lord Chancellor, is generally considered to have been driven from 
office by a combination of Unionist hatred and weakness on the part of 
Asquith.°** Though it may be true that the Unionists vetoed Haldane this is not 
the whole of the explanation; it is the Asquithian version, for a Unionist veto 
provided him with an excuse. Unionist leaders did not really think that Haldane 
was a pro-German or that he should lose the Lord Chancellorship. On the 
contrary his earlier work as Secretary of State for War made him much admired 
especially when contrasted with Kitchener.** A realistic view of Haldane’s 
interest in German philosophy was expressed by Lord Midleton: ‘I deplore 
all allusions to unpatriotic motives which I do not believe to exist, but I think 
Haldane was hoodwinked by a belief in his own intellectual superiority and 
consequent mastership of the motives of others ’.°* As for the press and back- 
bench agitation against him it was rather counter-productive. For if vacancies 
had to be created Haldane was a natural candidate; in each Liberal Ministry 
since 1892 he had been the man who could always be left out with a minimum 
of disturbance, because he lacked a following in the Liberal Party and was 
disliked by the radicals. In May 1915, however, Haldane found himself popular 
as never before in the party, when sympathetic Liberals rallied in his defence. 
Thus the more the Opposition bayed for Haldane’s blood the more difficult it 
became for Asquith to part with him. 

It is clear from his failure to communicate directly with Haldane at this time 
that the Prime Minister was unhappy and uncomfortable at losing him. For the 
truth was that the Lord Chancellor had to be sacrificed to make room for a 
Liberal not a Unionist. His job did not go to the Opposition.’’ Asquith offered 
it initially to Sir John Simon ** and then to Sir Stanley Buckmaster. This is the 
context in which Haldane’s departure must be seen; it may be ascribed to the 
Coalition but not directly to Unionist pressure. 

The spirit in which Asquith approached Cabinet-making in 1915 is well 
illustrated by his note to Lloyd George on 28 May. Trying to make him accept 
a Unionist as Under-Secretary at Munitions, the Prime Minister said of Arthur 
Steel-Maitland: ‘ He has past experience of organisation. Moreover, you ought 
to have a Tory as a hostage.’ *® Responsibility without power (or credit) was to 
be the prerogative of the Opposition if Asquith had his way, and on the whole he 
did, for Kitchener was the only leading Minister he would rather have dropped, 
and even he served to help in excluding Unionists from the vital posts of Muni- 
tions and the Exchequer. Keeping these in Liberal hands was the central 


94 Jenkins, Asquith, pp. 405-6; Lord Haldane, pp. 202-14. 
5 Balfour’s view: see Lady Cynthia Asquith’s Diaries (London, 1968), p. 27. 

96 Midleton to Strachey, 27/12/15, Strachey Papers 18/2/24. 
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(Bonar Law Papers 50/3/41, and by Balfour, 21/5/15 (copy), Balfour Papers 49864. 
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problem.’ It is not entirely certain which were the offices regarded as being of 
vital importance during war-time. Crewe, for example, listed the Prime 
Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer, First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary 
of State for War, Home Secretary and President of the Board of Trade.*** The 
two latter were more marginal perhaps than the first four, and the Foreign 
office might have been included. Even Crewe admitted that the Unionists would 
have justifiable complaint at receiving only the Admiralty among this list: ‘ our 
plan would place only one Unionist Minister in the inner circle and him not 
one of their inner circle as it now exists.’ This reference was to Balfour who, 
in view of his earlier co-operation with the Government, was practically in the 
category of cross-bencher with Kitchener. Further, the jobs destined for Bonar 
Law and Chamberlain, the Colonial and India Offices respectively, had, on 
Crewe’s admission, ‘ no real authority in [the war] ’: Crewe spoke as Secretary 
of State for India himself. This leaves no doubt that the distribution of offices 
represented a clear victory for Asquith in the terms defined by Crewe, namely 
the exclusion of the Unionists from the actual running of the war. 

Why did Bonar Law not insist on receiving a greater post than the Colonial 
Office? Perhaps part of the answer lies in the fact that his own colleagues 
acquiesced because they were as content as Asquith that his status should be 
reduced and his opportunities as leader limited.'°? As already noted, he was 
initially led to expect the Treasury, but he evidently hesitated over it even before 
Asquith changed his mind. This was because he thought Chamberlain had a 
better claim to it, and the latter’s letter of the 17th contains an earnest appeal to 
Bonar Law to overcome his scruples: ‘Don’t for one moment think that it is, 
as you said, “ hard on” me’.*°* Chamberlain ruled out his own claim on the 
grounds of his Tariff Reform views, the very argument Asquith invoked to 
eliminate Bonar Law; and perhaps it had some validity, as shown subsequently 
by the Free-Trader McKenna’s ability when Chancellor to persuade Parliament 
to adopt tariffs. 

However, the Exchequer was by no means the only potential post for Bonar 
Law. Room could have been made by the retirement of Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Secretary, now growing blind and quite willing to go.’ But this was 
not the wish of the Prime Minister: ‘ He clings to Grey and exalts McKenna’, 
was how Lord Midleton neatly summed up Asquithian Cabinet strategy.*°° 
Certainly the placing of these two men reinforces the impression of| Asquith’s 
mastery of the whole situation in the latter half of May. Balfour was another 
example of a Minister whose position was largely due to Asquith’s strength: he 
need not have been given the Admiralty. 
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I am quite indifferent as to what office I take, except that I do not think I could use- 
fully be responsible [for] any heavy administrative office, except the Admiralty. On 
the other hand, I am perfectly ready to join the new Government without a portfolio, 
or to accept any office (Chancellor of the Duchy etc.) which would carry with it no 
heavy office work. Indeed, personally, I should prefer it.t°* 


Thus, even if the Admiralty was the only key post to be allowed to the Opposi- 
tion, Bonar Law could conveniently have occupied it, while Balfour became 
Lord Privy Seal (Curzon’s actual post), Chamberlain took the Colonies and 
Curzon the India Office. Such an arrangement would not have endangered the 
party balance and shows that it was not difficult to accommodate Bonar Law. 
No-one, however, wanted to accommodate him. Asquith was happy to have 
his friend Balfour in Churchill’s old job. Frances Stevenson recorded Lloyd 
George’s view of the discussion on 24 May: 

Mr Balfour then suggested that ... he would be quite satisfied with a nominal post 
in the Cabinet . .. which would leave the Admiralty free for Mr A. Chamberlain, and 


a vacancy for Long. ‘ Oh no! ’ said B. Law instantly, ‘I could not have that. It would 
be putting ‘him above me in status.’ 1°7 


The two initial arrangements for blocking Bonar Law were that either Lloyd 

George should remain Chancellor while Runciman moved to the new Ministry 
of Munitions, or that Lloyd George should go to Munitions temporarily, 
Asquith nominally taking charge of the Treasury with Edwin Montagu as his 
Financial Secretary.’°* At first Bonar Law seems to have resisted with some 
success, thus provoking another initiative by the Prime Minister’s wife. In an 
undated note to Lloyd George she wrote, 
I implore you to make H[enry] stand firm over Chan. of Excheq. You will then keep 
your house — Montagu will take all the work off H[enry]’s hands and he will be as 
free as now to do the PM’s work. If you give way again to Bonar Law’s plausibility 
you and H[enry] will be flats — stand firm.1°° 


They did; but a new plan emerged apparently from the mind of Lord Crewe. 
‘TI should like to know what you think of a possible expedient which has 
occurred to me,’ he told Lloyd George, 


let you take Munitions and let McKenna come to the Exchequer. And let them have 
the Home Secretaryship, thus securing three S/S out of five... If later Munitions 
cease to be absorbing, and Treasury matters become so, with a fresh budget impend- 
ing, you could either shift places, or you could work jointly at financial measures.'!° 


Lloyd George and McKenna held each other in great contempt at this time, as 
Frances Stevenson’s Diary shows, and the idea of working together cannot 
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have appealed to either man; however, as a Liberal McKenna was obviously a 
tolerable bulwark against Bonar Law at the Treasury. Crewe’s suggestion of 
the Home Office for a Unionist was also rejected when the position went to 
Simon who had turned down the Woolsack. 

In the case of Bonar Law it is easy to resort to the myth of the self-denying 

patriot allowing himself to be talked into the Colonial Office by the golden words 
of Lloyd George. 
Bonar Law was prepared to accept that the Treasury could not go to a Tariff Reformer, 
but he pressed hard for the Ministry of Munitions. Asquith referred him to Lloyd 
George, who made Bonar Law a passionate appeal not to put party or personal am- 
bition in front of his patriotic duty and the unity of the new Government. Bonar Law 
accepted the situation... But he remained bitter at being given such a second-rate 
post when he had been led to believe that he could expect a major post, and commen- 
ted very sharply on it.!"! 


In fact he paid the price for taking the initiative on 17 May; committed to a 
coalition as a result of Asquith’s sudden offer, he found himself always a few 
steps ahead of his colleagues who were reluctant to support him either on the 
general issue or on his personal future. If the whole process had been slower and 
the distribution of offices had been discussed in detail before Bonar Law had 
committed himself there would have been time to mobilise backbench opinion. 
But he himseif ruled out this possibility by accepting Austen Chamberlain’s 
advice not to call a Party Meeting but instead to present his followers with an 
accomplished fact.'!? This was the essence of his strategy, yet it enabled Asquith 
to exploit the weakness of the Unionist Leader and retain a surprisingly large 
share of the offices for the Liberals. 


VI 


In conclusion, the fall of the last wholly Liberal Government in 1915 was a 
more subtle affair than Lord Beaverbrook’s simple and dramatic analysis suggests. 
Far from being forced to capitulate to the Opposition Leader’s ultimatum, 
Asquith had several feasible courses of action, but chose deliberately the Coali- 
tion expedient as a means of saving himself from the more distant but more 
deadly threat of a General Election. In this way he hoped to continue to muffle 
Opposition attacks as he had very largely succeeded in doing in the first ten 
months of war, and hold on to office in the hope of presiding over a military 
victory. The situation that developed out of the events of May 14 and 15 posed 
problems for both leaders, not least Bonar Law; he did not want to launch an 
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attack on the Government in Parliament, still less to succeed in the attempt, and 
thus grasped gratefully at the proffered coalition. The speed and secrecy with 
which the operation was completed were not due to the magnitude of the 
Admiralty crisis or the feebleness of the Government but to the two leaders’ 
desire to exclude their colleagues and followers as far as possible from any 
deliberation in the matter. Their respective parties would on the whole rather 
have done without a Coalition, regarding it as a blunder. It was this considera- 
tion that led Bonar Law to act as he did, risking his own precarious leadership 
of the Unionist Party and acquiescing in a new Cabinet which was hardly less 
in the Asquithian mould than the old one. The First Coalition thus represented 
a defeat for both parties and a doubtful triumph for their leaders. 


